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for 


little 
children 


THE MAGIC CHRISTMAS TREE 


A picture-story book by Lee Kingman of the delightful Christmas 
adventure of two little girls. The illustrations, alternately in full colour 
and sepia, are by Bettina. 12s 6d net 


A CAT CAME FIDDLING 


Fifty-seven old nonsense verses and nursery rhymes set to new tunes 
by Paul Kapp and amusingly illustrated on every page by Irene Haas. 
12s 6d net 


TIM ALL ALONE 
One in the well-known series of ‘Tim’ stories written and illustrated 
by Edward Ardizzone. 10s 6d net 
PAPA SMALL COWBOY SMALL 
THE LITTLE SAILBOAT 
Three little books written and illustrated by Lois Lenski describing the 
adventures of the resourceful Mr Small. each &s net 


The drawing reproduced above is by Peggy Fortaum from THE 
CHILDREN’S BELLS—a collection of verses for children by 
Eleanor Farjeon. 1 $s net 
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OUR SELECTION OF NEW *k 8 TOl1... 


B | GIVE YOU MY COLT 
( ()( () () ( 8/6 by Alice Geer Kelsey: 
iV, " ‘Children who are tired 


Rf |, of the conventional 
JUST RIGHT FOR AGESS# he pony-story will read 
%. f this with new pleasure’ 
A Monica Edwards 





Se 11 & OVER... 


ARCTIC BUSH PILOT (12/6) by Bud Helmericks _ 
and KAMI THE SHERPA (12/6) by Showell Styles 


: Extract from a letter from GEORGE BAND, youngest 
: member of the 1953 Everest Expedition, about Kami the Sherpa: 


: ‘Boys and girls will enjoy this exciting mounta‘neering adventure 
: Story written in a warm and friendly style and packed with : 
: authentic detail—the result of the author’s keen observation : 
: during his own travels in the high Himalayas. Like many people, : 
: John Fairlie takes up climbing by being drawn irresistibly : 
: towards it and then discovering for himself a new world of : 
: excitement and adventure .. .’ 


The Ship by the Shore Showboat 


(10/6). by W. H. Wood: ing tale of 
attempt to rescue exiled aie. “ Summer 


(9/6) 
*4TOS ees ; by Pamela Brown 


« ; ® d i 
Merry ' Ss , gay and sparkling 


story for girls 





JEANNE-MARIE IN 


(6/-) by Elizabeth Chapman. One of many 
to be read alone or read aloud GAY PARIS 

(10/6) by Frangoise; picture- 
Andy Pandy’s Kite by Maria Bird story book in soft, rich colours 
(1/6, Library Binding ed. 5/-) 
bright, clear colours; Brockhampton MA Press 


simple, bold text 
MARKET PLACE, LEICESTER 











hh Autumn Reindeers and Antelopes 


Whirling Blue 


ROSEMARY GARLAND 
Wandering Wind 
‘B.B.’ 


Trudi and Hansel 
AVERIL DEMUTH 


The Wizard and the Unicorn 
BARBARA EUPHAN TODD 


8s. 6d. each 


Golden Horse with a Silver 
Tail ursuLa MORAY WILLIAMS 


The Grandfather Clock 


JOHN PUDNEY 


Sally’s Zoo 


MARY PATCHETT 
Andy and the Mascots 


REGINALD TAYLOR 


The Homemakers 
CHARLOTTE HOUGH 


Frankie and the Green 
Umbrella a. sterHen TRING 
Plover Hill 

EILIS DILLON 


The Treasure Hunt 
MERIOL TREVOR 


6s. 6d. each 
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Two Prize-Winning Children’s Books 
Avalanche! 


A, RUTGERS VAN DER LOEFF 


This exciting story of the adventures of a group of children 
in the snow-covered heights of Switzerland will —— to all 
boys and girls from eleven upwards. When published in 
Holland in 1954 it was awarded the title “The Best Children’s 
Book of the Year.” Illustrated. 12s. 6d, net 
“The story will stir the emotions of the reader .. . it is 
certainly an outstanding book.”—funior Bookshelf 


The Orphans of Simitra 


OO0S6D 





PAUL-JACQUES BONZON 


A moving story of two Greek children who, rendered homeless 
by an earthquake, are forced to wander over Europe. The 
French edition was awarded, in 1955, the “Prix Enfance du 
Monde.” Illustrated. 12s.6d. net 
. . + decisive, clear as the blue sky of Greece, which runs 
through it like a motif."—The Times Educational Supplement 


The Discovery 
Reference Books 


Edited by DR. ALYS L, GREGORY, M.A. 


A series of books on subjects which are sure to capture the 


interest of every boy and girl. Lavishly illustrated with plates 
and drawings. 8s.6d. net each 


DISCOVERING CASTLES by W. Earnshaw, B.A. 

DISCOVERING ROADS AND BRIDGES by M. O. Greenwood, M.A. 

DISCOVERING SAILING SHIPS by C. R. France, B.A. 
Ready Spring 1958 

DISCOVERING DEEP SEA FISHING by Roy Perrott, B.A. 

DISCOVERING HOUSES W. Earnshaw, B.A. 


Of the volumes already published 


The Times Educational Supplement said, “Few readers will 
resist the temptation to turn the pages. 


Write for our latest Library Lists to: 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD 
WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Good Reading 
For Christmas 


Noel Streatfeild 
Wintle’s Wonders 


A novel of the stage that will delight every child who loved 
‘Ballet Shoes.’ 


‘ Miss Streatfeild is at her best with a theatre story and this 
is a really good one.’ NEWS CHRONICLE 10s. 6d. 


The Warden’s Niece 


Gillian Avery 


A delightful story set in Victorian Oxford; of a young girl who 
lives with her uncle who is Warden of Canterbury. 


* The writing is full of joie de vivre.’ sunior BooxsHELr /0s. 6d. 


Heroes of Nowadays 
David Howarth 


Eight true stories of great courage by men of our times. 12s. 6d. 
THE NEW AGE 


Encyclopedia 


A mine of information for every inquiring child who wants to 
know the answers to thousands of questions. Illustrated with 
hundreds of photographs and drawings. An essential reference 
book for every bookshelf. 30s. 


COLLINS 

















from Exploring the Pacific 


PV Vor viene . . , 
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Voyage to 
knowledge 
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Methuen’s Outlines 


‘This admirable series goes from strength to strength, said The Junior 
Bookshelf, and indeed this year’s new titles listed below are something 
to be proud of. Spring 1958 Outlines will include The Solar System by 
Patrick Moore, Prehistoric Britain by R. R. Sellman, Shakespeare and 
His Plays by H. M. Burton and Exploring Australia by Eve Pownall. As 
usual, each book will have plentiful illustrations of a high quality and a 
full index and booklist. For the curious child between ten and sixteen 
this series provides a stimulating reference library. These Outlines are, 
as British Book News says, ‘among the best books published for children’ 


The Vikings by R. R. Sellman 
Exploring the Pacific by L. R. Hobley 
The Elizabethan Seamen by R. R. Sellman 
Football through the Ages by Percy M. Young 
Ancient Greece by Duncan Taylor 
Napoleon by Audrey Cammiade 


Each fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Methuen 
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Introducing NELSON’S 
PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 


The first four titles in an entirely new series of biographies of 
famous men and women, specially written for boys and girls by 
leading authors. Each book is lavishly and vigorously illustrated 
throughout in colour and black and white by Robert Hodgson. 
each 10s 6d 


MAID OF ORLEANS 
the story of Joan of Arc 
ELISABETH KYLE 


MAN OF JUSTICE 
the story of Solon 
MARY FITT 











EXPLORER LOST 
the story of Colonel Fawcett 
ROBERT CHURCHWARD 


QUEEN OF SCOTS 
the story of Mary Stuart 
ELISABETH KYLE 


WHEN WENDY GREW UP 
J. M. BARRIE 


With Wendy become a woman and with Peter Pan still a boy, what 
happened next? Now we know. Sir James Barrie’s ‘Afterthought’ to Peter 
Pan was acted once and once only at the close of the performance on 22nd 
February, 1908. When the curtain fell Barrie gave his manuscript to Hilda 
Trevelyan, his ‘incomparable Wendy’. Now it appears in print for the first 
time, presented by Sydney Blow, who is a playwright of considerable 
reputation and the husband of Hilda Trevelyan. 
Illustrated with § line drawings by Michael Leonard 


NELSON 


7s 6d 








RECENT 


BOOKS saan 


The Arabian Nights 


Selected tales edited by 
Amabel Williams-Ellis 

and superbly illustrated by 
Pauline Baynes. 

Eminently presentable. 


15/- net 


Tales From 
Andersen and Grimm 


Quite the most handsome book 
for seven-to-ten children. 
Re-translated by W. K. Holmes 
with fine illustrations by 
Barbara Freeman. Looks and 
feels worth a guinea. 


15/- net 


Miss Pickerell 
Goes To Mars 


Here is a gentle and amusing 
space story. Miss Pickerell 
loves her cow and has no 
intention of going into space, 
but—you must read on in the 
book to see how she fares. 

A present for 7-10 children. 


9/6 net 


The Shoemaker’s 
Daughter 


Here is no space fiction but 

a feast for the imaginative — 
child (7-10). An orphan girl 
in search of a name and how 
she finds happiness in this quest. 
Fine drawings by Peggy 
Fortnum. 

9/6 net 


All That Katy Did 


The three well-known 
‘Katy’ stories by 
Susan Coolidge 

in one attractive 
omnibus edition. 


8/6 net 


The Underground 


Explorers 


Set in the world of 
caverns and ladder-drops, 
this is an intensely 
exciting and unusual 
adventure story. 

Boys 10-14 


6/- net 


Alisons Yacht 


Adventure 


An adventure story 
for girls among the 
lovely north-west 
Highlands of Scotland. 
Girls 10-14 


8/6 net 


Read Every Day 
Series 


Little Black Nickum 

The Reindeer Twins 

A Little Magic for the Browns 
John and the lustre jug 
Light-hearted, 

inventive stories, 

generously illustrated. 

For ages 7-10 

each 5/- net 
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Illustration by Irene Haas from 4 Cat came fiddling (O.U.P.) 


Animals and ‘“‘ Dressed Animals’”’ 
by M. J. P. LAURENCE 


have just finished reading Seal Morning by 
Rowena Farre, published early this year by 
Hutchinson, a ‘book which is delighting animal 
lovers of all ages. The attraction of country 
solitudes, the idea of living uncomplicated by 
sophistication, and the charm of the animal 
companions, rat, squirrel, otter and seal, are conveyed 
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to the reader with directness and simplicity. Style 
matches content and both are refreshing to jaded 
appetites and urbanised tastes. 


Enjoyment of this story has led me to think of the 
popularity of animal stories with the young. They 
are popular, of course, with older readers too. Indeed, 
we are notoriously a nation of animal lovers. The 
film Tawny Pipit produced during the last war, 
through its gentle satire, has well shown the lengths 
to which our animal-loving population might go to 
protect a small nesting bird. 


Children, from the moment when they can be held 
by a story, demand stories about animals. 


There are clearly defined types of animal books. 
Seal Morning is a piece of autobiography of someone 
who has been in contact with animals. It has this 
in common with Elephant Bill and with Maneaters of 
Kumaon by Jim Corbett, the latter recently 
commended, I believe, by a famous soldier as one of 
the best books for boys which he knew. These 
autobiographical books about animals are popular with 
adults and with children in their teens. 


Then there is the documentary story about animals, 
if I may so describe it, which sets out to give an 
accurate account of an animal in its habitat, but wraps 
it up in slight fictitious form, either by making the 
animal hero of its own story or by putting the story, 
as it were, in the mouth of the animal. ‘These tales 
are favourite reading for Junior children. The classic 
of this kind is Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty (1877), still 
the favourite book of many a youngster, girls 
particularly. Old-fashioned in the way of life which 
it describes, horses being the chief means of ordinary 
transport, its matter-of-factness, its real love and 
observation of the horse, its straightforward 
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morality, its use of anecdote and direct speech, 
make it unfailingly popular. The Puffin series 
provides several stories in this kind. Gay-Neck, 
the story of the carrier pigeon, is delightful. 
So are Mourzouk, the Story of a _ Lynx, 
Starlight, Mortimer Batten’s Life Story of a Timber 
Wolf, Cranes Flying South, a Russian tale. Will 
James’ Smoky, the story of a wild horse, has gone 
through many editions and is a vivid tale. The 
schoolmaster’s heart sinks within him, however, when 
he realises the possible influence of the style on the 
young reader — “if that would of helped,” “still the 
rider couldn’t be seen no more,” for example — though 
the clarity and vividness of the story-telling are a 
model. Jack London’s Wild Fang is equally popular 
in this vein. Most beautiful, most subtle of all, 
perhaps, is the imaginative writing of Henry 
Williamson’s Tarka the Otter, where animal and 


natural environment are described with sympathy and 
power. 


Another recent “documentary” story which has 
affinities with Seal Morning because of its primitive 
setting and quiet naturalness, is Lippincott’s The 
No-Name Deer. Here also, as in Seal Morning, the 
emphasis is on the man and his contact with the 
animals, the small deer, rather than on the animals 
themselves. It is an attractive tale, with its hero an 
old man, though his nephew Jack and Jack’s dog are 
prominent characters. At the end of the book the old 
man’s niece tells him of the stir his conduct has caused. 
“ “People have been hearing about you and your deer. 
Why, you’re becoming a great man.’ She did not 


stop to think that Hickey, in his quiet way, had always 
been great,” 
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Besides tales about animals in their real settings, 
children, especially younger children, have always 
liked what C. S. Lewis calls in his autobiography, 
Surprised by Joy, “dressed animals,” the animals seen 
from the human angle, slightly humanised, fantastic, 
but still sufficiently themselves to be absorbing to the 
young reader. 


Beatrix Potter is perhaps the best-known and most 
loved author of early nursery days. It is not only the 
charmingly imagined, sympathetic ways of her animal 
characters and the detailed, pleasant illustrations, but 
the speech rhythms are quite fascinating to the child 
listener and these tales are normally first read to the 
child. “Flopsy, Mopsy, Cottontail and Peter .. . ” 
“Peter, who was a naughty little rabbit . . . ”’ — echo 
through the mind of the child auditor and are 
remembered long afterwards. Little Grey Rabbit, 
Johnny Crow, Little Red Hen and others are in the 
great tradition. There are also, alas! a great many 
second-hand whimsical imitators whose animals, 
dressed up in children’s clothes, make silly anaemic 
conversation and are not richly imagined or 
picturesque or memorable. I am not sure that the 
limits of acceptability are always unanimous. ‘There 
is a well-known and popular animal series which 
would seem to some unreal in its treatment of animals, 
who are taken right out of their own environment and 
become so humanised that they seem to lose all but the 
most obvious marks of their animality. The secret of 
a good “dressed animal” is that, while it may conform 
to human ideas of behaviour, it remains in essence the 
pig or the mouse or the rabbit which it really is. 


After some years, the children who love the Beatrix 
Potter characters come to that great woodland animal 
classic, The Wind in the Willows, where Mole and 
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Badger and Toad are real both as animals and persons. 
Later perhaps, and more exotically, they come to The 
Jungle Books, with the fascinating idea of the boy 
brought up as a wolf-cub amid the animals of the 
jungle who, while friendly to the man-cub, still retain 
their savage characteristics. Kipling is yet another 
“myth-making genius.” 

Toy animals sometimes appear in younger children’s 
stories. A classic example of this is A. A. Milne’s 
Winnie the Pooh. A more recent and very popular 
addition is Katherine Tozer’s Mumfie, who is doll 
before he is elephant. The rules of Mumfie’s being 
and environment do not perhaps conform to the same 
logic which satisfies adult, as well as child, in the 
Woodland of Graham or Wonderland of Carroll. 


Animals are familiar characters in folk tales. There 
they are eternally and universally in the medieval 
fabliaux ; in the negroes’ Uncle Remus ; in Borneo 
jungle lore, collected recently and made into a 
children’s story by Mervyn Skipper in The Meeting 
Pool. This last story is yet another example of a work 
written by its author in the first place for his own 
child. 


The earliest and most loved fairy tales and rhymes 
are those about animals or including animals — the 
cats of Dick Whittington and Puss-in-Boots ; the 
Three Bears ; the Three Pigs ; Henny-Penny ; and 
the chorus of birds in Cock Robin. Many of these 
have been collected by Walter de la Mare in Animal 
Stories with one of his usual inimitable introductions. 


Finally, animals can be the instruments of the 
preachers and teachers. Aesop chose the fable to drive 
home his ethical lesson. Rumer Godden’s charming 
The Mousewife in our day treats with delicacy a 
theme of human neighbourliness and romantic 
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Sehnsucht in the character of a mouse. Here 
psychological and physiological truths are combined. 
Allegory can go further. Almost sui generis in our 
day is C. S. Lewis in his Narnia books, where Aslan 
the Lion represents the great principle of Goodness. 


“As for Aslan himself, the Beavers and the children 
didn’t know what to do or say when they saw him. 
People who have not been in Narnia sometimes think 
that a thing cannot be good and terrible at the same 
time. If the children had ever thought so, they were 
cured of it now. For when they tried to look at 
Aslan’s face they just caught a glimpse of the gold 
mane and the great royal, solemn, overwhelming 
eyes...” Here we approach the symbolism of the 
Book of Revelation. 


Autobiography, documentary, fantasy, folk lore, 
allegory, all may use animals as their theme and at 
one time or other most children read and enjoy all 
where animals, dressed or undressed, are yet still in 
essence the animals themselves. 





Illustration by Helen Sewell from Away goes Sally (Woodfield) 
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Discovering the Animiles 
by JAMES REEVES 


suppose most of us think of the fabulous 
animals ~— like dodos, griffins, hydras and 
chimeras — as extinct, and belonging to an age 
long dead. What of the curious little beasties 
that haunt the carvings in medieval churches and 
the edges of old manuscripts ? Has the imagination 
of man ceased to believe in these creatures? Has 
science altogether destroyed mythology ? 


Goodness knows, nature is full of odd animals — 
the sea-horse, the duck-billed platypus and the rest — 
but does nature account for al/ the possible varieties in 
the world of hoof, horn, fur and feather ? 


For years I wondered about these questions. It 
seemed to me impossible that scientific biology could 
have accounted for all the strange things that 
sometimes haunt our moments of half-sleep, when we 
are partly attracted, partly frightened by what might 
be lurking behind the curtain and creeping up on us 
just outside the corners of our eyes. 


Well, the best way for a writer to solve a problem 
is to write about it — to ponder for a while, then sit 
down and start something, and see what happens. 
That’s exactly what I did when I began to make up 
the Prefabulous Animiles which Edward Ardizzone 
and I have just put into a book. Did I say “make 
up”? That’s not quite the word, for these Animiles, 
as we call them — for they’re not exactly animals, 
though very nearly — these Animiles were there to 
be written about ; or how could I have written about 
them? I was convinced there must be something — 
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and something pretty horrific — called a Hippocrump, 
and when I began to write a poem about him, I proved 
to be right. I had soon written quite a lot about him. 
Of course it isn’t easy, in this scientific age, to believe 
in him ; but it is only necessary to believe long enough 
to get the poem written ; once it is written, who can 
doubt any longer P 


. It may have occurred to some readers by now that 
Iam mad. They are perfectly right. I am — often. 
Didn’t Plato say, “Whilst a man retains any portion of 
the thing called reason, he is utterly incompetent to 
produce poetry’? Didn’t Shakespeare couple the 
poet with the lover and the lunatic P “Lunatic” only 
means moonstruck, and that is exactly what you must 
be if you want to write poems. Personally I don’t 
think nearly enough people are moonstruck. The 
world of timetables, and income tax returns, and 
cheque-books, and multiplication tables, and birth 
certificates, and wireless licences, and _ telephone 
directories is all too sane. Most of us have a streak 
of sheer insanity which has become dangerously 
suppressed. All really exciting poetry is slightly mad, 
but most people don’t read it. They think they can 
do without it. Madness of the kind I mean is only 
a normal reaction against too much reason. Many of 
our troubles to-day come from too much reasonable- 
ness. 


Well then, Prefabulous Animiles are a_ protest 
against reason. They represent what we know but 
can’t prove. All children know things they can’t prove, 
and as soon as they grow older our scientific education 
teaches them to forget these things — in other words, 
to kill their imagination. This is a pity. So the 
Animiles were written for children, since children 
alone have enough imagination left to believe in them 
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The Animile poems were written to be illustrated. 
They were never meant to be just words. 
Unfortunately (or fortunately) I am not an artist. I 
wanted to find the right artist — that is, the artist who 
also was child enough, or mad enough, to believe in 
the Animiles. I sent the poems to several publishers, 
who politely returned them. Then, last autumn, Janet 
Adam Smith, of the New Statesman, asked me if I had 
any children’s verses I could contribute to a Christmas 
number. I sent her the Animiles, and she accepted 
four of them, and invited my friend Edward 
Ardizzone to illustrate them. He had already 
illustrated several of my books, and yet I hadn’t 
thought of him for the Animiles. But Janet Adam 
Smith was right, and Edward Ardizzone proved to 
be exactly the right artist. As soon as his pictures 
appeared, we had enquiries from two publishers, with 
the result that William Heinemann commissioned him 
to make the poems into a fully illustrated book. It 
was wonderful to find in him a fellow-poet — or 
lunatic. I had always suspected him of being quite 
sane, but this was doing him an injustice, as anyone 
can tell who looks at his wonderful representations of 
the Catipoce, the Snyke, and that terrible monster, the 
Hippocrump. So there they are, for everyone to look 
at and read about; and whoever dares to doubt their 
reality, risks the vengeance of that fearful other world 
which children know so well. 











The New Books 
FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


B.B. Wandering Wind. Illus. 119 pp. 74 X 5 
Hamish Hamilton 8/6 

This might have been a book in the tradition of The 
Little Grey Men if the author had followed his own 
inclinations instead of writing within the limits of “Reindeer 
Books.” An excellent series, giving teachers just what they 
want to encourage the reluctant reader, but it would be a 
freakish chance if a work of original genius were to spring 
from such a source. This, therefore, is a small scale book 
containing hints of something much bigger. 

Bill Badger, bored, like Grahame’s Mole, of dull 
domesticity, seizes a chance to go on a voyage in Wandering 
Wind, an ancient canal-barge. He makes friends with a modest 
and lonely hedgehog, and falls foul of a gang of villainous 
cats. All comes right, rather hastily, in the end. 

All this is a faint whiff of a much more invigorating 
“wind.” B.B.’s originality lies, however, not in his invention 
of incident or character, but in his feeling for, and his 
interpretation of, the English countryside, and there are some 
delightful autumnal landscapes in Wandering Wind. The 
illustrations give exceptionally delightful glimpses of the 
narrow waters, with their hump bridges and_ willow-lined 
banks. Why the publisher gives a picture a flat wash in 
green or pink is beyond comprehension. 


Brown, P. The Silver Nutmeg. Illus. by the author 

134 pp. 74 X 5 ; ‘ : , Methuen 10/6 
Another story for young children by the author-artist of 
Beyond the Paw Paw Trees. Story and illustrations both have 

a fairy charm, though they tell of a practical. small girl 
heroine. By chance she is lured through the still water of 
the dew pond to discover the curious upside down world on 
the other side. This world is an unusually successful Other 
Place — different and curious without ever being frightening; 
full of interesting people and happy ideas. The fact that 
Anna Lavinia’s adventures all happen in the middle of a sultry 
summer gives them a special dreaminess, though they are so 
simply and well told that it is easy to believe that they are 
true. The verses that break through the prose from time to 
time are as sweet and fresh as the whole of this pleasant book. 
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Demutu, A. Trudi and Hansel. Illus. 118 pp. 
74 X 5 : ; , : Hamish Hamilton 8/6 


This is another of the Reindeer Books for the seven to 
ten year-olds and is an apt one in style and subject. The 
story is set in an unnamed but Swiss-like country, and the 
surrounding snow capped mountains lend their own aura of 
wonder to the villages in the valley. Trudi and Hansel are 
a young brother and sister whose elder sister, Elizabeth, is 
engaged to be married to a young man called Karl. In a 
foolish moment Elizabeth makes a request for the star from 
the centre of the crown of Giant Riese who lives at the top 
of a nearby snowy mountain. Karl brings her the star but 
its removal brings trouble to the village, and it is Trudi and 
Hansel with all their intimate talking animal friends who 
return the star to the giant and bring happiness again to the 
village. Miss Demuth gives us a small complete world — 
almost a delicate miniature — but it is a very real one. The 
bold, strong outlines encase a gentleness and a sympathetic 
understanding of life. The talking of the animals jars a little 
at times, but the characters of these are surely defined making 
them at times more individualistic than the humans. The 
production is as attractive as the rest of the series and the 
illustrations by Geraldine Spence have clarity. 


Drummonpn, V. H. Mrs. Easter and the Storks. Illus. 
by the author. 32 pp. 10 X 74 . . = Faber 9/6 


It is four years since we last had a Violet Drummond 
picture book and, while I agree that good things must be waited 
for, this is too long. However, here at last is another of 
those charming, intimate and ageless works of art, in which 
we are privileged to make some new friends and to renew 
acquaintance with Mrs. Easter (complete with parasol), her 
nephew, Billy Guftie, Mr. Finch, keeper of the King’s Pets’ 
Home, and the King himself, that wholly delightful monarch 
who sponsored Miss Anna Truly’ $ romance so many years ago. 
For many readers, then, this book will give the joy of 
something familiar and loved ; for others it will be a memorable 
new experience, for this is a very good Drummond. It shows 
her inimitable sense of style in prose and line, her warm 
kindly humour, her feeling for sweetly grotesque characters, 
above all her respect for her audience, for she never condescends 
but enters, as an equal, the closed shop of childhood. 
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Fry, 


This story of Sally, the stork with the luminous beak who 
is “seized or stolen,” and of her devoted husband’s flight over 
the North Sea with Mrs. Easter and Billy Guftie as passengers 
has the right blend of seriousness and absurdity. It is told 
with due regard to the beauty and expressiveness of words, and 
interpreted in drawings which are simple, humorous and rich 
in vitality. For economic reasons the use of colour is limited, 
but Miss Drummond frets less than most at the narrow cell of 
the three-colour process, and her pictures of the Great City 
at night have remarkable depth. 

This would be welcome in the best of years. At a time 
when, importations apart, picture-books are scarce and 
undistinguished, Mrs. Easter shines with a brilliance which 
rivals that of Sally’s beak. 


R. Child of the Western Isles. Illus. by the 


author. 86 pp. 83 X 5¢.. . Dent 10/6 


This is a gossamer book with a legendary quality that 
gives it an added largeness and intensity. When Fiona 
McConville returns to live with her grandparents in the 
Western Isles she hopes to find there her long lost baby brother, 
Jamie, who mysteriously disappeared when she and father, 
brothers and sisters, left the island. She does eventually find 
him, for he has been strangely protected and cared for by the 
seals — the seals from whom her mother was supposed to be 
descended. The legendary quality of the book is, however, 
not an integral part of the whole. The fine clear delicacy 
is broken too sharply by the day to day reality. The author 
is not carried quite far enough herself into the misty land of 
the sea whence Jamie had sailed. She herself does not seem 
quite convinced of the truth of it all. There is charm here 
and a compelling atmosphere of the sights and sounds and feel 
of the Western Isles, while the small neat pictures have enough 
boldness to portray the right impression. All the possibilities 
are present, but Miss Fry has not blended them together 
sufficiently well, with the result that there are sharp edges 
that break the spell. The conception has not been single but 
two-fold, and the vision is thus without the rounded pattern 
and design that it needs. 


an, R. W — Blue. Illus. 119 pp. 
74 X 5 - Hamish Hamilton 8/6 


This is one of the Reindeer Books, stories for young 
children to read to themselves. Whirling Blue is the name 
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of a trout fly, and fishing is the background interest to a tale 
about a boy who dislikes his stepmother but becomes resigned 
to her in the end. A romantic tramp is one of the main 
characters, and a small girl who believes she is an orphan 
until her mother, who had temporarily lost her memory, turns 
up to claim her. The boy is shown as testy and muddled. 
The fishing is well described but in all other ways this is a 
conventional, undistinguished piece. 


Henry, J. Tiger's Chance. Illus. by H. Knight 
132 pp, 8§ X54... . Heinemann 12/6 
The author’s attack at the beginning of this book is a 
diffused and indirect one so that the story tends to dribble in 
rather confusedly. This is unfortunate, as the book later opens 
out into some clear and refreshing writing. Rajah is a Tiger 
Rug who used to belong to Great Uncle Pom. Now it has 
been sent to Carol and David, Jennifer’s Mummy and Daddy, 
and Jennifer is allowed to keep him in her bedroom. But 
Rajah is no ordinary rug. We see the world through his eyes 
and he has the magic whiskers of a tiger which can be used 
once in a lifetime. He uses his towards the end of the story L 
to transport Jennifer, Midnight the cat, and himself, back to 
his native jungle. The domestic scene, although viewed from 
the low level of the floor, is presented in full atmospheric 
detail. Rajah’s eyes see everything and he misses no 
opportunity of inspecting greater heights, as for instance when 
he is whisked round the room by Ellen the maid during 
weekly cleaning operations. And we see, through him, more 
than the visual scene, for he becomes the recipient of Jennifer’s 
and Midnight’s thoughts and feelings and moods. Thus he 
is the centre of a humming and vivacious and very real 
household. This verve and animation, however, does not 
extend into Rajah’s native jungle. That transition has the 
semblance of a dream only and has little relation to life. We 
believe in Rajah until he becomes a Tiger in his own domain 
again, and that climax to the story becomes an anti-climax. 
The ending is a tired one and the magic that was present in § 
the bedroom turns to tawdry pretence in the jungle. The 
illustrations by Hilary Knight have a gay piquant air, and add 

their own flavour to the book. 

Kinoman, L. The Magic Christmas Tree. Illus. by 
Bettina. 48 pp. 94 X 7 boards : O.U.P. 12/6 
The literature of the child’s Christmas is surprisingly 
small, and stories which convey the message of Christmas 
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tale without sentimentality or sanctimoniousness are rare indeed. 
ned This book from America is of the elect. It is the story of two 
little girls, one unhappy, one lonely, who each, unknown to 
oe the other, finds a little pine tree deep in the forest and offers 
led it gifts which in time build into a Nativity scene. At last 
a. each discovers, at first with anger and then with delight, that 
: the Christmas scene has been created not by magic but by 
another child. A simple but effective story, told with dignity 
2/6 and restraint. 
cs a The pictures are by Bettina. They, too, are essentially 
e in simple, but their richness and variety makes each turn of the 
pens page a new and breathtaking experience. Her colour is 
iger marvellous. She finds the spectrum in a snow-covered scene. 
has Her little girls, one dowdy, one rich and neglected, are 
ddy, delightfully contrasted. ‘They are not too pretty, but they 
But have the charm of real flesh and blood. She conveys the 
eyes mystery and wonder of the snow-bound forest with the utmost 
used mastery. 
ro LinpcreN, A. Pippi in the South Seas. Illus. 
co i, <2 > & See | 9/6 
boric What an extraordinary book this is! It is a gay 
extravaganza but the extravagance is so great that it tends 
shen to overwhelm and overpower the gaiety. This is the 
ring third book about Pippi, and tells of her antics at 
mere home in her cottage where she lives alone, and_ then 
fer’s of her subsequent trip to Canny Canny Island where her 
s he father is the big white chief. She takes with her Annika and 
real Tommy, the children from next door, and the three of them 
not have an exciting and unusual time. It is not merely the 
. the adventures themselves that step outside the bounds of 
We acceptance even as a fantasy: it is Pippi’s own behaviour which 
main is precocious to a high degree and often jars by its outrageous 
max. rudeness. There is a clever, cheeky air about it which, while 
nt in & it may appeal to children, is quite reprehensible in a children’s 
The book. The author has originality, vigour and imaginative 
| add power, and the whole book has an air of gay abandon. It 
is a pity, however, that far too much has been abandoned, 
including some sense of responsibility. The writing flows 
12/6 easily and even in translation from the Swedish has a smooth 
ingly and rippling air. The illustrations by Richard Kennedy match 


een the text. 
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REEVES, J. AND ArDIZZoNE, E. Prefabulous Animiles 


















Illus. by E. Ardizzone. 56 pp. 84 X 53. Heinemann 10/6 

It would be inviting disappointment to look for another 

Blackbird in the Lilac. This is a frolic rather than a work 

of art. There is something in it of Stuff and Nonsense, and 

James Reeves, like Walter de la Mare, shares the credit for 
his jokes with his illustrator. 

Even in his lightest moments Mr. Reeves is a poet as 
well as a rhymester, and this baker’s-dozen of poems have 
style and play in skilled fashion with their fancies; Mr. 
Ardizzone, also, brings to the most absurd of subjects his 
characteristic gifts of objective reality and atmospheric 
suggestion. But it is not necessary to be too serious, and most 
readers will meet such unusual animiles as the Snyke and the 
Blether only with delight. 

It should be added that this is a book of nonsense rather 
than a book for children, not all of whom will be proof 
against the terrors of the “odious Catipoce with her devouring 
smile |” 


SCHENK DE REGMEN, B. 4 Little House of Your Own 














Illus. 34 pp. 94 X 4% : ‘ ; Collins 5/- 
A warm welcome for this delightful, low-priced and 
oddly-shaped picture-book from America. It plays charmingly, 
and with deep understanding, with fancies about children’s 
houses, the house under the table, the tree-house, and so on. 
A secret house of one’s own is every child’s dream, and one 
which, as this book shows, every child can achieve. The quiet 
commentary moves the child hearer (for this is a book which 
needs the services of an adult go-between) from one elegant 
and percipient picture to the next. This is one of those books 
which unites child and parent in enjoyment of the author's 
and artist’s creation ; it makes reader and hearer equal partners 
in a rewarding enterprise. 


ScHLEIN, M. Amazing Mr. Pelgrew. Illus. 40 pp. 










10} X 74 . +. ~~. ~~. ~~ # Abelard-Schuman 10/6 

A picture-book of genuinely creative quality. It has a 
boldness and freshness which could come only from America, 
and only there (one suspects) from author and artist with 
Middle-European roots. 

Steven is very fond of his next-door neighbour, Mr. 
Pelgrew. Steven knows a great deal about mushrooms and 
moles and other country matters ; Mr. Pelgrew has many 
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FABER & FABER —— 
Some New Books for the Young 


Music Dictionary 
M. K. DAVIS and A. BROIDO 
Concise, accurate definitions, illustrated with music and gay 
drawings. 12/6 


Collected Stories for Children 
WALTER DE LA MARE 
A handsome new editicn of this classic, finely illustrated by ROBIN 
JACQUES. 21/- 
The Green-Coated Boy 
MARJORIE DIXON and RICHARD KENNEDY 


“A swirling story of adventure . . - action and description are 
beautifully done.” SUNDAY TIMES. Drawings by RICHARD KENNEDY. 
12/6 


Tommy with the Hole in his Shoe 
AARON JUDAH 


“A winner in the reading aloud class - - - An amusing fable told 
with satisfying matter-of-fact gusto.” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
With drawings by SHEILA HAWKINS, 9/6 


The Long Flight Home 
ERIK HUTCHINSON 


A dramatic story about swallows migrating from South Africa. 
Illustrated, partly in colour, by LESLIE WOOD. 9/6 


Mrs Easter and the Storks 
V. H. DRUMMOND 


“Lots of amusing pictures of the stork and his abducted wife.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. An enchanting story illustrated, partly in 
colour, by the author. 9/6 


Morton’s Pony 


CHARLOTTE HOUGH 
“An unusually delightful pony-and-boys book.” BOOKS AND 
BOOKMEN. [Illustrated in colour by the author. 9/6 


All prices are net 
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Published in 1957 
Important for Children 





THE OBSERVER’S BOOK OF GARDEN FLOWERS 
Compiled by ARTHUR KING 
Describing 200 species. 100 colour illustrations. 100 in half-tone. 5s. net 


BY POND AND LAKE By CECILY M. RUTLEY 
An introduction to the study of wild life, plant and animal to be found 
near fresh-water ponds and lakes. 6s. net 


BILLY’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY By D. CUNNINGHAM 
& London boy learns about the wonders of Natural History in the 
countryside. 6s. net 


HIGHLAND COUSIN By IVY RUSSELL 
How a boy who had been wild in the Highlands is won over to become 
part of the happy family of his English cousins. 6s. net 


THE KEY AND THE CHEST By ELLA MONCKTON 


An exciting search for family treasure leads to surprising revelations. 6s. net 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOCK AND JONATHAN 

By C. W. HILL 

12 simple short stories about a boy and his Scottie dog for those learning 
to read. Colour illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


PINDI POO By K. NIXON 
The delightful story, well illustrated, about a mischievous Dachsund 
puppy. 7s. 6d. net 


THE REINDEER TWINS By #ANE TOMPKINS 
The true to life story of young reindeer in their natural surroundings. 
Beautiful illustrations in line. 7s. 6d. net 


SNOW ON THE WOLD By WILFRID ROBERTSON 
An organisation of crooks is hunted down in the lovely Cotswold district 
in this story for older boys. 8s. 6d. net 


NO MATCH FOR THE MAITLANDS By SHEILA L. MILLS 
The mysterious a 5. gs of forged bank notes in the district adds 
adventure to a District holiday. 8s. 6d. net 


THE MICROSCOPE MADE EASY By A. LAURENCE WELLS 
The correct way to use a microscope and how to set and keep a host of 
simple specimens in an economic way. 7s. 6d. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1-4 BEDFORD COURT LONDON W.C.2 
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interesting tales to tell about the city and his work there. 
But what can be his job ? One day Steven goes to town, and 
the mystery is solved ! 

The charming and unusual story is told quietly and 
economically. The pictures are exuberant, technically brilliant, 
and occasionally quite lovely. The colour printing is so good 
that one almost fears to smudge the crayon. 


Srorr, C. The Adventures of Polly and the Wolf 
Illus. 94 pp. 83 X 64 Faber 9/6 


This is the third book about Polly (the second full-length 
one), and it is surprising that the stories have not become 
tedious. I hope, however, that we shall have no more of her ; 
the formula cannot be applied indefinitely. 

Each of the stories deals with an attempt by the poor 
wolf to outwit Polly in order to eat her. There is no suspense, 
for it is obvious that each attempt is foredoomed to failure. 
The interest lies in the ingenuity with which Miss Storr 
manages yet another variation on the familiar theme, and in 
the portrait of Polly herself. She is a highly individual little 
girl, and the reader likes her very much. Miss Storr should 
not risk losing that affection. 


Wituiams, U. M. Golden Horse with a Silver Tail 
Illus. by the author, 96 pp. 74 X 5 


Hamish Hamilton 6/6 

This simply written story is a travel book for the very 
young and as such is successful and commendable. It tells 
of a trip made to Iceland by three children and of their hunt 
there for a lost horse — a golden horse with a silver tail. 
The incidents are intermittent and the information about the 
country chequered, but this helps to give the right impression 
of a country which is sparsely populated and scattered with 
isolated homesteads. The large clear bold print of this 
“Antelope” book labels it as a book for the very young, but 
this is perhaps a little misleading for its subject matter and 
style would perhaps have been better suited to the “Reindeer” 
series for the slightly older child. The story is in the wrong 
dress. The author does, however, convey her impressions in 
a simple straightforward manner without any talking down, 
and there is a happy liveliness about it all that may well 
appeal to a wide range of ages. It is a thoughtful little book 
and only at times is the fluency ruckled by some stilted artificial 
conversation, 
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Woop, L. The Hag Calls for Help. Illus. by 
J. Kiddell-Monroe. 107 pp. 74 X 5 . Dent 10/6 


A story rich in humour and character. Once again we 
meet Hag Dowsabel, her cat Sootylegs and the Lindley 
children. This time Sootylegs goes to Persia, Uncle Harold 
gets kidnapped by the birds, and Jinny Boggart “summer 
cleans” the Hag’s hut with unhappy results. The reader meets 
a kaleidoscope of characters who are undeniably human in a 
friendly yet rascally way. The fusing of fantasy and magic 
with everyday life in such a practical humorous way is 
excellent. The style is sure and swift, full of vitality as the 
reader is carried away on the tide of magic happenings. The 
threads of the story are cleverly drawn together with real 
attention to detail although the plot as a whole is not as 
ingenious as that in Rescue by Broomstick, and the integration 
therefore not so complete. This style of writing can easily 
become facetious, and once or twice is very near to being so, 
but the author is skilful and the danger is avoided. 


Younc, P. AnD Arpizzone, E. Ding Dong Bell 
Illus. 143 pp. 9 X 74. : : Do 
Kapp, P. A Cat came Fiddling. Illus. by I. Haas 

Illus. 80 pp. 10°X 8 . : ‘ O.U.P. 12/6 


bson 21/- 


Two very handsome books. Dr. Young’s book contains 
eighty nursery rhymes, mostly well known. He has not 
followed the Opies as far as his text goes ; as he says, “folk 
art is an evolving art and when it can be contemplated in a 
‘definitive’ version it can only be dead.” His arrangements 
are scholarly and witty, his comments on performance happy 
and helpful. Ardizzone’s black and white drawings are as 
good as ever ; perhaps the smaller ones are even more charming 
than the full page ones. 

Paul Kapp’s book is of American origin ; hence, 
presumably, the very moderate price. His selection of rhymes 
is much less familiar than Dr. Young’s, though most can be 
found in the Opies’ book. Again he does not stick to the 
definitive version and often his alternative readings seem much 
less forceful and poetic than those the Oxford Dictionary 
prescribes. Why, for instance “intending to shoot this little 
brown sparrow” instead of “Says he, I will shoot this little 
cock sparrow”? Incidentally, this is one of the few songs 
which appear in both collections ; Dr. Young rightly settles 
for “cock sparrow” rather than “brown sparrow,” but _ his 
“determined to shoot,” etc., is little better than “intending.” 
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Irene Haas decorates Mr. Kapp’s book with some 
delightful drawings which for range and humour closely 
challenge the more familiar Ardizzone. ‘The music, however, 
is a great disappointment, for instead of some form of the 
traditional tune, Paul Kapp has written what the blurb calls 
“enchanting new music.” Burl Ives says his melodies “have 
a direct line to the era of Hogarth and John Gay” and his 
music sounds “as though it had never been written, only been 
sung.” I agree with neither verdict. ‘The tunes are for the 
most part conventional and commonplace, and the arrangements 
reveal a sad poverty of invention. The plan of annotating 
each chord will help a child pianist to master the 
accompaniment, but is a severe limitation of harmonic freedom. 

The traditional tunes are, in both senses, memorable, and 
that is why they are sung — they are both beautiful and easy 
to remember. Mr. Kapp, in replacing traditional tunes with 
his own, is setting out on a bigger expedition than he realises. 
It is true his own tunes are full of overtones of other people’s, 
not that there is anything wrong about this, for all the best 
tunes are. But he has quite failed to integrate tradition and 
invention. 

No one can accuse Dr. Young of poverty of invention in 
his arrangements. Indeed he achieves whole-tone scales, a left 
hand in a different key to the right hand for the whole of one 
song, and countless deft and witty touches which will delight 
musicians. But only the most musical child could play these 
simple-looking accompaniments, for there is no help from the 
conventional harmonic rules. And many children, and parents 
too, may sigh for some good old dominant sevenths and perfect 
cadences. Of the two compilations there is no doubt which is 
the better; for the sheer and lasting pleasure the simple, slightly 
stodgy volumes which Walter Crane illustrated, are still easy 
winners. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


BauMANN, H. Sons of the Steppe. Illus. 273 pp. 
83 X 53 


O.U.P. 12/6 


In remarking that this second volume in the projected 
trilogy of translations of Hans Baumann’s novels demands 
more effort for the reader than the recently published Sons 
of Columbus, due allowance must be made for the relative 
unfamiliarity of the subject matter as well as for the author’s 
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adaptation of his style for the treatment of the subject and 
its setting. The poetry of the Steppe, which he is at pains 
to convey, differs drastically from that of the sea and jungle 
which were Columbus’ constant hazards. The young Kublai, 
grandson of Genghis Khan, voyages less on a savage sea than 
on a sea of savagery washed hither and yon with the Mongol 
waves which overwhelmed the Tartars and China, though 
knowing in his heart that war for war’s sake was wrong. In 
a mighty landscape is set the growing strife between Kublai 
and his “inseparable” brother Arik-Butea, the growing 
disinclination of Genghis Khan to make more war and all the 
forces of barbarism against which the weak time of peace had 
to wash in vain for a hundred years. The scope of the book 
in time as well as distance is immense, so that even the Khan’s 
hundred thousand horsemen and their attendant households 
appear at times properly insignificant, and conquest and 
dominion are minor accidents of civilisation. There is depth 
as well as scope, for by implication the book conveys the 
saddening thought that men’s motives and compulsions have 
altered but little in the creeping march of human progress. 


Brown, P. Showboat Summer. 182 pp. 84 X 5$ 


Brockhampton Press 9/6 
Miss Brown’s original recipe serves as well as ever to 
produce a lively, racy, tender and heartwarming story of 
theatrical enterprise and personal loyalties which survive 
difficulties and surprises. ‘Though the ingredients are roughly 
as in her earlier tales the proportion is varied so that here, for 
instance, there is a heavier flavour of crime and mystery which 
almost, but fortunately not quite, overcomes the tang of the 
theatre, and the poignancy of amateurs making good. The 
author can pluck the reader’s heartstrings still when it pleases 
her to do so, but one hopes that she will continue with 
experiments such as The Bridesmaids however often she may 
renew our acquaintance with the magic world of greasepaint 
and footlights, which she portrays so well. 


CaTHERALL, A. Java Sea Duel. Illus. by J. Whittam 


183 pp. 74 X 5 , ‘ Dent 11/6 

The growing predominance ‘of non-fiction, and of fiction 
dressed up to make this or that point, and on the other hand 
the increasing emphasis being placed on quality in picture 
books for younger readers, both tend to push into the 
background the ordinary straightforward adventure story, of 
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which Java Sea Duel is a good example. Arthur Catherall 
is not interested in style, he is not concerned with character 
drawing except along the simplest and most easily identifiable 
lines. His job is to tell a story, and he does this with a 
professional skill, an abundance of incident deftly woven 
together and a determination that his public should not be 
put off with a few pointless chases, that is welcome and 
becoming increasingly rare. His new book, set in the seas off 
Singapore is about a salvage team who succeed in salvaging 
a Japanese cruiser. A rival team are out to put them out 
of business ; once the actual salvage work is carried out, an 
unexpected hurricane puts the hero’s team in trouble again, 
and from then till the last chapter it is touch and go. The 
writing, though making no pretensions to distinction, rises to 
real eloquence in descriptions of storms and the sea ; and there 
is not one word of padding. 


Davis, M. K. Music Dictionary. Illus. 63 pp. 
11} X 9 ‘ . ‘ Faber 12/6 


This American any has much to commend it. It 
consists of short definitions of all current musical terms 
arranged alphabetically, and interspersed with somewhat 
sophisticated line drawings. These mostly “take-off” the text, 
but also include some accurate pictures of musical instruments 
and people playing them. There are also many music 
examples, each a few bars only, and these are well chosen in 
that some will be familiar to aspiring pianists and all are easy 
to read. In places the American idiom differs from our own, 
but the publishers have forestalled criticism by explaining this 
in advance. One might legitimately say that this only 
over-complicates an already highly complex subject, but the 
fact is that the differences are comparatively rare and 
unimportant. 

A more serious objection is the inadequacy of many of 
the definitions. The longest, on Jazz, is only 32 lines. A 
subject like sonata form, which lies at the heart of musical 
theory, is given only 113 words. Nothing useful can be said 
in such short compass and there are no music examples to give 
point to what explanation there is. 

In short, it is probable that the American market for this 
bright, attractive, idea-book is far larger than the British, since 
the musical training of the young in the two countries differs 
so widely. British boys and girls who can understand the 
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verbal definitions may well prefer photographs and diagrams 
to the rather arty drawings, and those who are initially drawn 
to the pictures will find the definitions far too elliptical and 
obscure. 


Drxon, M. anp Kennepy, R. The Green Coated Boy 
Illus. by R. Kennedy. 200 pp. 8} X 54 . Faber 12/6 


The events which set Dominic and Josephine on their 
quest for a perfect puck for their goat Amalthea are best not 
revealed, but the journey, undertaken in a second-hand canoe 
on the bewildering waters of the Shannon, takes many 
unexpected turns and turns up some queer and interesting if 
not always kind, people. When and where the tale oversteps 
the bounds of faery is sometimes difficult to say, and that is as 
it should be in a story where reality is used mainly to provide 
the machinery of existence rather than the environment of 
actuality. The writing is firm and convincing throughout, 
and despite the intrusion of buses and cars it is possible to 
feel that events move in a Celtic twilight of uncertain time ; 
perhaps that is why the mention of Ghana’s independence at 
the end tends to shatter an illusion so far well preserved. 
The illustrations suit the text, though the marionette does 
not appear tied to the bows of the canoe on p. 51 as it ought. 
On p. 113 the printer has achieved a rare inversion of sense 
by an interchange of pronouns. 


Epwin, M. The Bridge Under the Water. Illus. 
214 pp. 8X5 . «. . «~~ ~ #£Nelson 8/6 


Another instalment of the endless children on_ holiday 
messing about in the country saga, by the author of the Curlew 
Jon books. The setting is again the Highlands of Scotland 
where the Baird family (father is a doctor) come to live. They 
find the place, that they have known from summers spent 
there, changed by a new dam. Fields and bridges disappear 
under the water, even cottages are flooded. They find new 
inhabitants too, because the chief engineer has two children 
round about the ages of Colin and Liz. How the children 
become enemies and then friends, how they solve the mystery 
of the deserted house, and how they find a druse shining with 
amethysts, are the main points in a lively and well-told, but 
not out of the ordinary, family story. 
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Evans, I. O. The Story of Our World. 224 pp. 


8 X 54 Hutchinson 12/6 


This is a book which it is difficult to review. In the 
first place, the idea of attempting to tell a history of the world 
within a readable space and for children, if not a new one, is 
laudable. Further, Mr. Evans makes a very courageous, and 
on the whole, successful attack on this problem of balance and 
compression. His opinions are judiciously and temperately 
expressed, and his narrative clear and succinct. It is probably 
not his fault therefore if, towards the end of the book 
particularly, one gets the impression that he is, so to speak, 
getting out of breath. It is the occupational hazard of writing 
a history of this type. 


Inevitable also, perhaps, is the occasional mis-statement or 
error of fact. Taken at random, for instance, the paragraph 
on the reasons for the collapse of the Roman world in the 
west is almost absurd as an explanation, and in a matter so 
complex, and in view of the intended readers of the book, 
might well have been left as a mere statement of events. King 
John certainly did not grant Parliament legal rights and 
powers in 1215. The old, and largely discredited view of 
the enclosure movement again appears here. However, these 
are minor matters, and what is more to the point is the 
prominence given to the history of the world outside Europe, 
which gives a good feeling of proportion to the book, and one 
may well feel grateful to Mr. Evans for the production of so 
useful a summary, and one so enjoyable to read. 


Fenton, C. R. Prehistoric World. Illus. 147 pp. 
8 X 54 Dobson 10/6 


Dr. Fenton makes a valiant attempt to deal in an 
interesting way with some examples of the extraordinary 
profusion of extinct life which is revealed in the geological 
record. What he has done in this little book for younger 
children is to give a short description of the animal he has 
chosen and to show it in some imagined episode of its life. 
He has illustrated these accounts with careful and _ highly 
effective drawings which give vivid pictures of the creatures 
which wandered over a younger world, and whose real 
appearances and qualities are scarcely to be revealed in the 
fossils of the museums, or their reconstructed skeletons. 
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Goaman, M. Judy’s Book of Flower Arrangement 
Illus. 40 pp. 84 X 6. - « e« Faber 7/6 


Miss Goaman has high and commendable aspirations in 
seeking to interest the young in varying hobbies and pastimes, 
and her own apparent versatility is displayed by the list of 
the titles in this series. This addition to the series has, 
however, only simple introductory information and can really 
only serve as a pointer to further information and reading, 
This is Judy’s book of flower arranging so Judy has to be 
dragged in here and there — so that we can know what she 
does — and this framework is a very artificial one. In spite 
of the lack of substance the book still manages to convey an 
author’s enthusiasm, and that quality is worth exhibiting to 
young people who these days tend to be unenthusiastic about 
many things. It is unfortunate, therefore, that here the 
enthusiasm is somewhat airy and vapid. The illustrations are 
not the particular clear ones they need to be for this purpose. 
They are muddy and blurred, and while giving a general effect 
do not give the detail of the arrangement as they should. 


Guittot, R. Tom-Toms in Kotokro. Illus. by 
A. Douthwaite. 192 pp. 74 X5 . OUP. 9/6 





Is it, perhaps, a sign of the publishing times that here 
M. Guillot combines his unmatched gift for animal studies 
with a breeze of “adventure” which activates some of his 
other books ? Certainly it takes some time for Janek and his 
father to flee from Poland under the Nazi threat and reach 
the African game paradise which is to be the father’s haven 
for the time. Even there, beside the panther Baoo, and Niki 
the chimpanzee, international intrigue intrudes and distracts 
Janek and the African outcast boy Yago, from their hunting 
brotherhood, and complicates their tuition of Tio, their 
captured elephant pet. Yet despite the dilution of the animal 
and tribal lore with spies and politics, M. Guillot captures 
the reader’s interest as completely as ever, the more so perhaps 
as he includes also elements of tribal magic, superstitious 
obstacles to progress and the handicap of the sleeping sickness. 
It is Janek, Yago and the animal associates who keep the real 
centre of the stage and the writing and the translation are 
of the standard one has come to expect. It is something of 
a pity, however, that the fabulous Marlow, who rules Kotokro 
as an enlightened despot, is not more fully drawn. Conrad, 
one feels, would have taken him to his heart. 
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Hicutower, F. Mrs. Wappinger’s Secret. 192 pp. 
8x54... .  Bodley Head 10/6 
A most pleasing ‘book from the United States, a variant 
of the familiar theme of almost-limitless holidays, of sailing, 
of treasure-hunting, but with a characteristic Yankee flavour. 
The Porters come for their long summer holiday to 
Osprey Island. The doyenne of Osprey society is Mrs. 
Wappinger, an eccentric and forceful old lady who steps right 
out of the page, so vividly is she realised. Charlie Porter 
becomes her devoted admirer and her partner in a fantastic 
search for treasure. They succeed, somewhat unexpectedly, 
but not until their morale and their energies have been taxed 
to the uttermost, and Mrs. Wappinger has come near to death. 
This is an agreeable story, with its emphasis on 
perseverance and courage. It is also very funny, and the fun 
comes naturally from the absurdities of recognisable characters 
and from the conditions prevailing on a holiday island. There 
are memorable scenes, of which that of the Races lingers most 
movingly. It is sometimes difficult to find a reason for 
publishing an American book here ; Mrs. Wappinger is 
definitely for export. 
Children who fall under Mrs. Wappinger’s spell will not 
regret the lack of illustrations, but it is regrettable that the 
print should be so small as to make reading a physical effort. 


Kyte, E. © Mary, Queen of Scots. Illus. by 





R. Hodgson. 88 pp. 93 X 78 .g Nelson 10/6 
Kyte, E. Maid of Orleans. Illus. by R. Hodgson 
88 pp. 93 X 74 zw . . Nelson 10/6 


These are two ‘books in a new series of “Picture 
Biographies” which, with their clear, well-spaced type, 
illustrations and large format, cater for younger children. 

Each book is freely illustrated in line with the use of 
colour washes which sometimes produce a garish effect. 
Otherwise the strokes are bold and vigorous and the heroines 
have a distinctly modern cast of beauty. The standard varies 
but on the whole seems suited to the type of book. 

The author’s style is simple and direct, but the subjects 
chosen present the greatest of difficulties. Every author has 
to form his own theory about the intrigues of Mary and the 
voices of Joan, and then present this view convincingly and 
effectively according to the evidence. In the present case it 
must also be acceptable to young children and calls for a 
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LEE, 


delicate and balanced judgment. Miss Kyle has portrayed 
Mary and Joan as romantically as possible for her young 
readers against the violent backgrounds of their lives. This 
immediately strikes a false note and results in failure to 
project these two personalities convincingly. In addition the 
backgrounds need concise and careful description to complete 
the picture, but this is very slightly drawn and throws little 
light on the two women’s characters. Although younger 
readers of these books may enjoy them, they are unlikely to 
get from them a true idea of the historical facts. 


LANE, J. The Escape of the Queen. 192 pp. 8 X 5 


Evans 10/6 


The Queen is Mary Queen of Scots, and her escape is 
from the island fortress in Loch Leven, where she is held 
prisoner by the Douglas’s. We are shown three attempts to 
escape, all of which fail, then Wee Daft Willie, the foundling, 
who came as a baby to the island in a storm and whose 
sympathies are all with the Queen, contrives a successful plan. 
The grimness of life at Loch Leven Castle and the charm and 
gentleness of the Queen come across well ; the escape itself 
is made tense and breath-holding. On the whole, however, 
this is a pedestrian story, with little of the dash and drama 
which, in D. K. Broster’s historical novels about Scotland, 
used to sweep the reader along. 


B. Five Wishes. Tllus. 124 pp. 84 X 5% 
Heinemann 12/6 


Miss Lee is new to me. If this is her first book it is 
a most impressive debut. 


This is the story of a Yorkshire family of some centuries 
ago, and of how their fortunes were affected by the gifts 
wished upon them by their fairy godmothers. The five stories, 
one for each child, are varied and interesting, and Miss Lee 
makes good, and imaginative, use of the traditional elements 
of the fairy-tale. I am less happy about Miss Lee’s style. 
This is consciously intimate and colloquial ; a bold idea, but 
it does not quite come off. Stories of this quality deserve more 
sensitive treatment. For all this, Five Wishes is a book in 
the authentic tradition springing from Andersen. It should 
delight a great many children. 
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Lownpes, J. S- The First Circus. 156 pp. 8 X 5 


Lutterworth Press 9/6 
What young person does not feel a thrill when the circus 
comes to town? It savours of romance, glamour and 
adventure. Miss Lowndes’ realistic biography takes away the 
romance but retains the interest. Her style is simple and 
direct, but her story is full of incident as she brings before 
the young reader a full-blooded personality with unbounded 
energy, ambition, and enthusiasm for his work. Philip Astley 
starts off with three horses, a wife with long golden hair, a 
regimental uniform and a loud voice. His belief in himself 
does the rest. The author does not underplay Astley’s 
difficulties and misfortunes, and she gives a sympathetic 
portrayal of him and his family. The growth of the circus 
goes hand in hand with Astley’s life and at the finish one 
sees the tradition on which present day circus life is built. 
This is a piece of writing which, even if not inspired, is above 
the average and fulfils many of the exacting demands of 
biography. 


Lyon, E. Daughters of Aradale. Illus. 157 pp. 
83 X S4 ‘ , ° Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 


Miss Lyon has invented, with rare success, a method of 
telling two stories at once, though two hundred years separate 
the characters of the one from those of the other. The result 
is that the exciting incidents of an originally exciting story 
are made trebly exciting by the shifts and stratagems to which 
the contemporary actors are put in re-enacting their theory 
of the truth of the original. And if that is a complicated 
synopsis of the plot of Daughters of Aradale it serves to 
illustrate just how complicated Miss Lyon’s story becomes. 
Yet she controls her own events with such a sure touch that 
the reader cannot become confused though he might feel more 
than a little exhausted by the end. An additional merit of 
the author’s technique is that the enthusiastic — one might 
even say fanatical — children concerned, work out the answers 
to their problems as they go along and receive, as-it were, 
no help at all from the author. For sheer excitement in a 
suitable setting, based on feasible if sometimes desperate 
expedients, Daughters of Aradale ranks very high. 
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McNei, J. 4 Light Dozen. Illus. by R. Friers 

lll pp. 8X5 ‘ «>» 10/6 

“Fanciful” may he a word more apposite than “light” 

to describe Miss McNeill’s varied fare in this jolly collection. 

A cuckoo has a touch of ethics and reverses her usual technique 

with unhappy results ; a cow becomes glamour-conscious ; 

Roman lions go on strike against an unvaried diet of Christians 

and a mouse makes friends with a cat. ‘The basis of most 

of the tales is in looking at some familiar thing and wondering 

in a whimsical way what might happen if events did not turn 

out according to tradition or expectation. It may well be 

that some moral lessons can be learnt from each of these tales, 

but there is no need to worry about that. Enjoyment comes 
first. 


Mayne, W. 4d Grass Rope. Illus. by L. Lamb 

167 pp. 83 X 53 ; Q O.U.P. 10/6 
Mary believed in feisien, Adam didn’t, but after all he 

was Head Boy of the Grammar School ; but he did believe 
in the fundamental truth of the old legend about the Unicorn 
and the hounds. Between them, and with help from Nan, 
Peter and others, including Hewlin that “sackless gummock” 
of a dog, they tracked the legend to its source deep under 
ground. A treasure-hunt, in fact, but a treasure-hunt with 
the difference that Mr. Mayne imparts to everything he 
touches. No one could be more traditional in his material ; 
no one could touch the dead material of the adventure story 
into vivid life with such sure, individual and wonderful magic. 
Mr. Mayne has infinite resources. First, style. He has 

the gift of describing everyday things as if he were seeing them 
for the first time, and he shares this freshness of vision with 
his readers. ‘“Daddy’s hole grew slowly. ‘The stones came 
out moist one by one: each had time to dry to grey speckled 
with golden powder before the next stone fell beside it.” He 
has, too, a fine sense of landscape and of atmosphere. The 
harsh Pennine country of this story is an essential actor in the 
drama ; one sees it all the time, as one feels the hill mists, and 
hears the distant rush of water and the barking of foxes. He 
has a deep understanding of children. No one ever acts or 
speaks out of character. He is, moreover, a fine story-teller, 
who knows how to set his narrative in motion so that it gains 


in momentum as it goes. And everything is coloured with his 
characteristic sober humour. 
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Is 4 Grass Rope a book for children ? It isn’t the answer 
0/6 to the C-stream’s prayer. It is difficult to read, with the twin 
ght” obstacles of dialect and uninhibited vocabulary. It depends 
tion. on subtleties of writing and observation. It is, nevertheless, 
ique completely in tune with childhood. It is written from the 
DUS ; child’s point of view, not from that of an adult thinking about 
tians children. Experience of other novels by Mr. Mayne has shown 
most that their appeal is unpredictable. “The most unexpected 
ring children take them to their hearts. They are unlikely to be 
turn enormously popular, but here and there, and in larger numbers 
1 be than most adults would expect, there are children whose eyes 
ales, are opened to the beauty and the mystery and the fun of life 
omes by seeing these treasures first through the eyes of William 
Mayne. A Grass Rope is an original and enchanting book. 
No one else could have written it. 

yi MEYNELL, L. Thomas Telford. Illus. by D. Forster 
slieve 128 pp. 8 X 5% ‘ , ; Bodley Head 10/6 
icorn The sub-title of this biography — the seventh in the ‘““Men 
Nan, of the Modern Age” series — might well be From Crofter’s 
10ck” Cottage to Westminster Abbey. ‘Telford, the son of a 
inder shepherd who died when young Thomas was a year old, is 


with remembered for his building of the Menai Bridge; but, as 
gE he Mr. Meynell shows so clearly, he achieved much more — 
rial ; 920 miles of road and 1,200 bridges in the Highlands of 
story Scotland, for example. 


nagic. 
e has 
them 


From the sound basic education provided by a Scottish 
village school and armed with a sense of the dignity of learning, 
: Telford climbed through the stages of stonemason’s apprentice 

with and County Surveyor to top-level engineer. His life was his 
Came work; his work was his life. Such a man, impelled for over 
eckled fifty years by an untiring devotion to his chosen profession, 
a has much to teach young readers in an age of “owt for nowt 


if you can fix it.” 
in the 


ero ; Mr. Meynell selects and presents his material skilfully. 
. ie There is sufficient technical detail to tantalise boys or girls 
ie as without baffling them ; Telford, the engineer, the pontifex 
teller, maximus as Southey called him, is continually balanced by 
gains Telford, the man. A lively, satisfying book, its appeal is 


th his increased by Donald Forster’s attractive and fresh line 
drawings. 
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Orca, I. The Young Traveller in Turkey. Illus. 
128 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ , ‘ Phoenix House 9/6 


This, the twenty-eighth volume in a well-known series. is 
written by a past air attaché to the Turkish Embassy in 
London. It follows the usual pattern; in each case, the 
Mainwaring family are whisked on a tour of Turkey, visiting 
the right places, asking the right questions. 


The book is competently written. The need to introduce 
the requisite amount of history and geography makes the spidery 
framework shudder here and there; but it never quite 
collapses and proves once again that there are many worse ways 
of trying to teach children about foreign countries. 


The photographs, with the exception of a muzzy coloured 
frontispiece, are aptly chosen and of a high standard. 


ParRKER, R. The Sword of Ganelon. 249 pp. 
83 X 53 ' . ‘ , , Collins 12/6 


This is a tale of the people living on the Isle of Thanet 
in 851 A.D., of their fears of and fights with the Danish 
and Northern invaders, of their day to day life, and of their 
feelings, thoughts and superstitions. The story centres around 
Binna, a young boy who becomes a member of the Wica — 
a strange and druidical like secret society whose aim is to 
promote the high qualities of life. The author has a 
sympathetic intimacy with this time — a close and detailed 
knowledge of intimate facts, so that it is not the main historical 
events that impress the reader so much as the deep thoughts 
and beliefs of the people. The charms and superstitions of 
the day have captured the heart and the imagination of the 
author, and so well does he understand and translate them 
that he would draw us, even drag us, into a belief in them. 
His writing is in harmony with his subject, and his wonder 
at the scene lends a poetic imagery and an inspired flow to 
the words. ‘The whole has the atmosphere of an Arthurian 
legend, part legendary and part fact, but it is the misty legend 
that pervades the scene and this atmosphere hides and dims 
to some extent the people themselves, while their thoughts 
and visions alone form the mist. But this embracing aura 
gives depth and something of a spiritual solidity to the whole, 
while the characters are a little more than real flesh and blood. 
There are no illustrations but the production is attractive. 
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PuLLEIN-THOMPSON, C. Stolen Ponies. Illus. by 

S. Rose. 192 pp. 74 X 5 , ; Collins 10/6 
Thank goodness that on the whole the people take 
precedence over the ponies in the outcome of this tale of 
trouble on the moors. One sometimes feels in reading the 
enthusiastic writings of pony-lovers that the Fourth Book of 
Gulliver's Travels has had a much stronger influence than one 
suspects. But here the trouble which falls on one family as 
a result of a common effort to seek out those who are doing 
harm to the wild ponies has the effect of bringing together two 
families of very different backgrounds whose children share a 
love of riding although (again thank goodness) they are not 
all perfect horsechildren. The escaped criminal who figures 
in the well-wrought climax is a feasible being and there is 
never any fear of something nasty befalling his captive. The 
illustrations show a fine sense of movement, though the human 

figures are not always as good as the equine. 


RoBperTSON, W. Village by the Stones. Illus. by 

F. Exell. 175 pp. 84 X 5  . Phoenix House 12/6 
This is a well-planned story, completely written from an 
attractive viewpoint, with great attention to historical accuracy. 
It tells the story of a farmer’s family and their descendants 
since the Druidic period, and in so doing shows how a village 
grew and prospered, finally becoming one of the many pockets 
of rural communities to-day. Each episode or chapter has 
been well chosen and the one dovetales into the other by the 

use of family relationships and the changes in farm life. 
There is, however, a certain lack of pace, which may well 
be due to the characterisation, which is sound but not sufficiently 
varied, even taking into account the fact that this is the story 
of the English farmer. The incidents themselves are exciting 
enough to hold the reader’s attention and among the best is 
the meeting of the wandering Roger with Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The epilogue summarises the book quite effectively as the 
latest descendant, a modern schoolboy, handles objects used 
by his ancestors and feels a sense of kinship. He dismisses 
the matter, however, and decides, “something I ate for lunch.” 


Rops, D. The Book of Life: The Story of the New 
Testament. Illus. 10 X 64  . Burns Oates 21/- 
A re-telling of the New Testament, as a very readable 
story for children. The author is a Frenchman, the book was 
first illustrated and first published in America. It bears the 
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Imprimatur of the Roman Catholic Church. The story is 
cleverly, romantically told, combining all four gospels and 
putting their events in chronological order. ‘The author js 
particularly successful in providing a lively background for 
the perhaps too well known happenings. A background of 
historical facts ; a background of scenery ; a background of 
people and atmosphere — all these help to make the drama 
fresh again ; a true patch of history, not something quite apart 
from real life. 

The book begins with a picture of the church carrying 
on some time after the life of Christ. It ends at the first 
Pentecost. It is all told as if to two children in the catacombs; 
in fact to any audience of intelligent boys and girls. The 
message of exciting hope for all lives, even now, is made very 
clear. 

There are many conventional illustrations which diminish 
rather than add to the freshness of this much needed, good, 
re-telling. 


SavacE, K. The Story of the Second World War 
Illus. 230 pp. 83 X 53... . aor 15/- 





This is a very much needed piece of work, and a very 
timely one. An author might.well approach the innumerable 
problems of dealing in a sufficiently straightforward and 
intelligible form with the disaster of the second world war 
with some hesitation, particularly when the intended public is 
one of children. It may be said at once, that far from being 
handicapped by any such consideration, Mrs. Savage has 
written a book which, by its force of narrative power and 
clearness of description is likely to be read with as much profit 
and pleasure by any adult into whose hands it may come a 
by children. Further than this, it would be difficult to find 
any factual errors of any importance, and the expressions of 
a point of view, though naturally those of someone writing 
in Britain ten years after the event, are given with so obviow 
an intention of fairness as to give the book an outstanding 
quality. Wars of this magnitude are such appalling 
catastrophes that partisanship is out of place, though not all 
writers realise this. Mrs. Savage is, in addition, fully aware 
of the sheer excitement of some of the great events of thos 
days, and this, as well as the feeling of sombre tragedy, and 
of the sense of life lived at full stretch, all have a reflection 
in these pages, which therefore provide splendidly stimulatin; 
reading. 
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STREATFEILD, N. Wintle’s Wonders. 256 
2 2 2a , 
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Altogether, this is a first-rate piece of work, very well 
illustrated with photographs and maps, and with a book-cover 
which shares the general distinction. 


pp. 
he Collins 10/6 
Miss Streatfeild has given us another gay and lively work 
peopled by a centre group of vivid personalities, while her 
intense interest in her subject gives detail and depth to the 
whole scene. Mrs. Wintle has a dancing school whose 
“Wonders” feed the choruses of popular shows and 
pantomimes. Mrs. Wintle’s own daughter, Dulcie, is the 
spoilt and conceited star of the school. Into this establishment 
come Rachel, Dulcie’s cousin, and Hilary, Rachel’s adopted 
sister, whose mother has died and left them homeless. Hilary 
becomes Dulcie’s rival while Rachel, despised by nearly all 
because of her unprepossessing looks and general unattractive- 
ness, eventually becomes a star to outshine the other two. 
Some of the characters are shadowy, some are caricatures by 
their exaggerated unpleasantness, but upon Rachel and Hilary, 
Uncle Tom, Mrs. Storm the governess, and Mrs. Purser the 
wardrobe mistress, Miss Streatfeild has lavished an intense 
sympathy and deep understanding so that the reader gains a 
real experience and something of the author’s own insight into 
and perception of human nature. Miss Streatfeild seems here, 
however, to have patience with only her more likable 
characters. The villains of the piece are nearly always quite 
black and they are harsh and vague and less real because of 
that. The writing is excellent and the story spills out easily 
in an unhampered gay and chattering stream. 


StyLes, S. Kami the Sherpa. Illus. by M. Wright 
144 pp. 83 X 53 ‘ Brockhampton Press 12/6 


After Sir John Hunt and The Ascent of Everest interest 
has focussed on that tiny, hardy race the Sherpas, across whose 
land expedition after expedition has to cross on the way to 
the mountain tops. Mountaineering books often make 
disappointing reading, for their authors are not primarily 
writers, and so often the actual expedition was comparatively 
uneventful — particularly if it was successful — and shapeless. 
Novels with a mountaineering background avoid both these 
pitfalls, and Showell Styles, himself a mountaineer, gives a 
good account of the land as well as the elements of 
mountaineering in Kami the Sherpa. Apart from James 
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Ramsey Ullman’s Banner in the Sky there are surprisingly 
few books of this kind, yet there is drama and a superb scenic 
background for the asking. No doubt the actual plot is a 
little far fetched — could John Fairlie, who is sent out to 
Nepal because of weak lungs, actually climb nearly to the 
top of one of the highest of the Himalayas ? Yet it is not 
utterly outrageous, and by concentrating on a number of 
climbing episodes in the earlier chapters — to teach readers 
something about the art at the same time as John Fairlee 
himself is taught by Kami — the basic improbabilities are 
minimised ; the climax is exciting and satisfying ; and if the 
Sherpas themselves are slightly over-glamourised, this is no 
more than their due. 


Taytor, R. Wild Frontier. Illus. by H. Bishop 
215 pp. 8 X 54 , ‘ . Bodley Head 10/6 


The appearance of the “high-brow western” in the field 
of adult novels marks a significant return by American writers 
to the scenes of their glorious past, for there is no doubt that 
the frontier story and the whole saga of the westward drift 
of pioneers to new and uncharted lands makes marvellous 
copy. Hitherto Westerns in the juvenile field have been, 
rightly, disapproved of by most responsible adults ; they need 
have no fear about Wild Frontier, which is at least as serious 
a work as Shane or the later novels of Alan Le May. It takes 
a combination of real problems — the conflict between 
slave-owners and anti-slavers coupled with the urge to look 
westwards — and the character of young Driver King is drawn 
with skill and understanding. This is no fantastic picture of 
American history but a novel of character and action set 
solidly and authentically in a fascinating period. The writing 
is spare and careful, and the overtones of morality and the 
principles by which men should live together, though never 
allowed to obtrude, are none-the-less there for those with ears 
to hear. 


Trinc, A. S. Penny in Italy. Illus. 188 pp. 
S 4 eee aw 9/6 





This story has a considerable preamble to the main events 
which gives the book an unbalanced air. Penny Andrews 
comes into contact with new wealthy neighbours, is lent their 
pony for a gymkhana, there has an accident and as a result 
of her subsequent ill health is sent with her Italian schoolfriend 
to Italy for a holiday. There the real story of a lost art 
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treasure and attempts to retrieve it begins, but the lengthy 
introduction scattered with somewhat inconsequential events, 
belittles and concertinas the rest, and appears as so much 
padding. ‘The story runs smoothly and slickly along, and 
there is a hasty glimpse of a few real people, but the whole 
is a weak affair lacking vigour and boldness. The snippets 
of information about the Italian language are a slight but 
useful contribution, while hurried snapshots of the Italian 
scene gives patches of deeper and more restful colour. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


ALLEN, J. Masters of British Drama. 192 pp. 

8 xX 54 ‘ ; , , : , Dobson 12/6 
Young sixth formers and others of their age who have 
a serious interest in literature are fortunate in the increasing 
number of well-written books which are appearing as 
introductory material for their studies. Here Mr. Allen 
begins by urging experience of plays combined with thinking 
about them as the approach to drama and lays down some 
enviably clear dicta for the comparatively ignorant before he 
embarks on critical accounts of the works of his chosen 
dramatists. ‘There may be a better short exposition of the 
medieval drama and dramatists than Mr. Allen provides, but 
it has escaped my notice. In addition, he “places” 
Marlowe, Jonson, Dryden and Congreve, Sheridan, Pinero 
and Shaw with modest decision, and as one who has sought 
in vain for years for a fair and concise critical introduction 
to the work of O’Casey I have special reason to be 
grateful to the author for his comments on that admired but 
neglected Irish dramatist. His style is stimulating and his 
pointers to further reading and study, at the end of each 
chapter, are discriminating as well as comprehensive. The 
illustrations, too, are chosen with care, and the comments on 

them in the appendix are amusing as well as informative. 


BeaupouTt, H. The Lost One. Illus. 192 pp. 

8X53 . . .  . Hodder & Stoughton 16/- 
Heyerdahl, Caldwell, Bombard, Hiscock, Carlin, 
Willis . . . the list of those who have crossed the seven seas 
in craft of various sizes and dependability grows longer each 
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export number of the Bookseller. Have we had too many 
books about these voyages — usually blurbed as epic and heroic 
— or is there still room for more ? 

If the story is worth telling, if it shows the human spirit 
conquering risk, danger and privations, then let it be told 
even though it will not be a work of literature. At worst 
it will cock a snook at lesser breeds of fictitious adventure 
stories ; at best it will inspire young readers to realise that 
greatness still lurks in ordinary men and women, waiting for 
extraordinary circumstances to bring it to light. 

M. Beaudout’s story is worth telling. Three men and 
two kittens crossed the Atlantic on a single-sailed log-raft ; 
their achievement in the face of appalling weather and 
murderous seas was an amazing feat of endurance and tenacity. 

The forty photographs deserve a special commendation. 
Most of them show Beaudout and his companions at close 
quarters — preparing and serving meals, roped to the main 
logs in a storm, repairing the damaged raft, hauling in a 
shark. 


Braprorp, J. Man is an Artist. Illus. 238 pp. 
83 xX 53 


, ‘ , , Harrap 21/- 
A survey of painting, architecture and sculpture, in brief 
from beginnings to the present day is the formidable 
undertaking which Mr. Bradford has carried out with 
decisive completeness. At the same time he avoids the boredom 
which might so easily creep into a rapid assessment of 
achievements and movements in any branch of art. His 
sequence is of the kind which presents the necessary associations 
and interrelations without provoking confusion or a sense of 
dull chronology. The connection between art and religion is 
most clearly brought out and the exposition of modern trends 
is stimulating yet not dogmatic. The quality and quantity 
of the illustrations (there are more than 200 sketches or 
reproductions) are chosen with appropriate care though it is 
a pity that some colour could not have been afforded the 
representative masterpieces. Perhaps, though, readers will be 
encouraged to find originals or large scale reproductions for 
themselves. 


CammiaDE, A. Napoleon. 84 pp. 84 X 


63 
Methuen 10/6 
The career of Napoleon is perhaps only now beginning 
to take on some proportion as it recedes sufficiently to be seen 
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more clearly in relation to its times and in its results. So 
massive a figure, dominating the European scene for twenty 
years, and that to a considerable degree by the kind of military 
genius which made the greatest appeal to the aristocratic world 
of his day, roused the admiration as well as the fears of his 
enemies ; whilst later historians, not alone French ones, have 
found it difficult to preserve that detached approach which 
they contrive in the consideration of lesser men. 

It may well be that the recent experiences of a battered 
world have cured people of their fondness for “great men,” 
for the time being, at all events, and it may be this attitude 
of mind which makes this book seem a little old-fashioned. 
True, the subject is a far from easy one to compress into 
“Outline” proportions, and its author may claim that the sort 
of judgment on the conqueror which one feels uneasily should 
be there, and which one looks for in vain, is out of place in 
a book for children. But if, as seems to be the case, she 
regards Napoleon with admiration, one would have wished to 
see some balancing of the enormous debt of misery and death 
which he caused Europe in the benefits which his career 
brought to mankind. A case could at anyrate be made out, 
even though it did not convince everyone. 

As it is, the book plays safe with a clear, factual account 
of Napoleon’s career, and an emphasis on the campaigns and 
battles, which are illustrated with admirable maps and plans. 
In this limited intention, it succeeds in presenting a vivid and 
graphic picture, though it is unfortunate that some details are 
less accurate than the latest research would indicate, the last 
years in St. Helena, for example. 


CeLEBonovic, S. AND Gricson, G. The Old Stone 
Age. Illus. 92 pp. 13 X 94 . Phoenix House 30/- 


The discovery of the art of the prehistoric, hidden away 
for thousands of years in the caves of the more favourable 
areas of Europe, where primitive man could contrive to live 
his hunting life on the edges of the ice sheets of the last great 
glaciations, has been one of the marvels of our times. ‘That 
there should have been preserved, not only the more durable 
remains, the flint implements, the bone tools, even the little 
carvings of ivory and stone, is a remarkable enough matter, 
but that there should also have survived in such profusion the 
actual paintings and engravings, and in a few instances the 
clay models by means of which these remote ancestors, 
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presumably by some process of sympathetic magic, aimed at 
securing the quarry they were depicting, is almost incredible. 
That the first of these astonishing art galleries should have 
been regarded as a hoax by many people is not perhaps to be 
wondered at. 


What has been in the first place most striking to our own 
time is the consummate skill with which the greatest of these 
primitive artists, for clearly there is great variation among 
them, have contrived to catch the very essence of their subjects 
with a quality of draughtmanship which has made a special 
appeal to our own fashions of today, and which, indeed, has 
had considerable influence on contemporary work. But equally 
important is the value which this art has had in giving an 
insight into the mind of early man which would otherwise 
never have been possible. ‘The sensitive interpreter has been 
able to recreate the way of life and thought itself of these 
infinitely distant people with a wonderful plausibility. 


Mr. Celebonovic with his camera, and Mr. Grigson in 
a delicate, probing, intelligent, and most subtle introduction 
have together produced a book which for its price is almost 
sumptuous, a book to treasure alike for what it reveals and 
for its own quality, worthy of its remarkable subject. 


Crow_e, P. Come to the Ballet. Illus. by C. Stewart 
132 pp. 84 X 6. ‘ . « « a 15/- 


This book not only tells the stories of various ballets, 
old and new, but gives us a real insight into the meaning of 
the art. We see how a ballet is conceived and how it is built 
up, and the parts played by choreographer, composer, artist 
and dancers are each given fair and full appraisal. Each story 
is related to some well known performance and the history 
of that production, given as a postscript to each story, gives 
depth, substance and added significance to the description 
preceding it. The description of scene and story is vivid and 
highly detailed because it is particular, and while the style 
has not the artistic elusive rhythm of the dancing, the author 
has enough sympathy and understanding to enrich the facts 
with colour, feeling and life. She has caught the atmosphere 
and the sparkle and the meaning of the whole, and by her 
enthusiasm translated it into clear and glittering prose. The 
production is most pleasing and the photographs of performers 
and performances excellent. 
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Douctas, J. S. Caves of Mystery. Illus. 221 pp. 
8X53. . Muller 15/- 

This account of spelunkers — men and women who 
venture into underground caves for sport or recreation — 
describes a pastime which has the attractions of novelty, 
excitement and plenty of virgin territory; it is not a diversion 
for anyone who suffers from rheumatism or claustrophobia. 

Mr. Scott shows both the appeal of cave crawling as a 
hobby and the value of underground exploration to various 
sciences such as geology and archaeology. His straightforward 
text and well selected photographs leave the reader in no 
doubt about the wonder and majesty of caves all over (or 
under?) the world, the overwhelming fascination of clambering 
and creeping in the bowels of the earth, and the dangers of 
such deep decscents as the caves of Pierre Saint Martin or the 
Berger. 

Mr. Scott is never led away by his own enthusiasm to 
the point of boring his readers ; in spite of the book’s catching 
title, it mixes plenty of detail about the treasures of Nature’s 
subterranean museums with records of actual explorations. 
This broad, informed survey of an unusual subject will keep 
older children fully interested and perhaps rather envious of 
a boy whose mother “made it possible for her daughter and 
sons to enrich their lives with new experiences by never 
permitting them to employ the word ‘can’t’.” 

LANG, Ps Great Men of Scotland. Illus. 128 pp. 
74 X 5 P Bodley Head 8/6 

Whether this latest volume of the “Men of the Counties” 
series is going to be very popular north of the Border, with 
its implied equation of Scotland with a mere county, one does 
not know. However, any doubts should be easily resolved by 
a glance at the quality of the men whose lives are recalled 
here — Paul Jones (a valuable little biography), James Watt, 
John Knox, Livingstone and R. L. Stevenson — a rich and 
vital collection indeed ! What other small area, for five 
counties only are concerned, could show a more varied range ? ? 

On the whole the accounts are fair and accurate in 
presentment, told in a sustained and lively fashion, and the 
collection of portraits is a good one. One may perhaps be 
permitted to have one’s reservations about John Knox, who 
has always seemed the most bigoted and myopic of zealots, 





humourless and brutally inclined, but this is perhaps simply 
a matter of personal interpretation. 
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OcteE, R. Animals in the Service of Man. 165 pp. 
74 X5 , . Bell 12/6 


Neither the subject matter of this book nor its treatment 
is inspired, but it is a readable and pleasantly arranged 
marshalling of facts about the use of animals by man from 
earliest times. The dog and the horse naturally take up some 
four chapters of the fourteen and the cat one. The ox, ass, 
sheep and goats, and the camel and his relations are well served 
with a chapter apiece and four chapters are rightly given to 
the elephant, which bids fair to be the most useful animal of 
the future, still doing jobs which mechanisation has failed so 
far to achieve with as little expense and trouble. <A chapter 
of odds and ends includes birds, bees, ferrets and silkworms. 
Mr. Ogle’s own illustrations are adequate if not brilliant, 
though he seems to have gone a little astray over the proportions 
of the draught horses in his frontispiece. Men, indeed, were 
smaller then, but so were horses. 


Viront, E. The High Way. Illus. 214 pp. 
83 x 54 : , O.U.P. 15/- 


The High Way in this case is the way of holiness and 
its promise of everlasting joy Miss Vipont has ranged widely 
in collecting and selecting passages from the devout and 
meditative authors of every age as illustrations and 
reinforcements for her principal themes. Though there is little 
question that it is a book for the bedside or the quiet half-hour, 
and it must appeal to the maturer reader or one particularly 
interested in devotional matter, to any reader it must bring 
some immediate rewards and these will be multiplied with 
time and perseverance. It is beautifully produced and the 
illustrations to separate chapters, reproductions of masterpieces 
of religious painting and sculpture (or details from them) are 
quite powerful in their effect. 
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Training in Children’s Librarianship 


HE training of children’s librarians has been 

much neglected in the past. It is vital that 

librarians working with children should be 

adequately trained to take full advantage of 

their opportunities to bring children and 
books together. 


The Third Six Week School in Library Work with 
Children and Young People, will be held at the North 
Western Polytechnic from April 14th to May 23rd, 
1958. 


The Course will include lectures on children’s 
literature, organisation and administration of libraries 
tor children, education and school libraries, child 
study and development and story telling and voice 
production. There will be organised visits to libraries 
and other places of interest connected with the Course. 


Children’s librarians and others interested should 
apply for further information to Mr. P. H. Sewell, 
Head of Department of Librarianship, North Western 
Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5. 


In consequence of repeated increases in postal charges we are 
compelled to make a surcharge of 2/6 on the annual subscription 





(3/6 abroad). Subscribers are asked to renew in January without 
further notice. 


HENRY WOODFIELD 


Picture books by Dorothy P. Lathrop 


Animals of the Bible 


Thirty superb drawings presenting the most memorable 
animals of the Old and New Testaments accompanied 
by selections from the Authorised Version of the Bible. 
This book was awarded the Caldecott Medal as the best 


American picture book of its year of publication 


Bouncing Betsy 


A picture story book about a lamb meeting its first 


adventures with other small animals in the fields 


Who Goes There ? 


A companion volume to Bouncing Betsy telling what 
happened when two children prepared a picnic for the 
little animals in the woods. Lithographic pencil drawings 
show the animals as they search for the nuts and berries 


in the snow 


——= 64 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 























ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 














JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 
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Gohn Birks Ld. 


Penguins — Pelicans — Puffins 
Victoria and Albert Museum picture books 
Dryad handicraft books 
in cloth bindings 


All titles in these famous series are available 
in our washable, waterproof cloth bindings 
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The Sign of Quality 
and 
Good Service 


Our shelves are stocked with a wide 
selection of good books for children 
of all ages 


Come and see them at 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 
64 Great Russell Street - London, W.C.1 


or at 


Woodfield and Stanley Lid. 


BROOKFIELD MILLS 
KIRKBURTON - HUDDERSFIELD 


Printed by The Stanley Press Lrd.. 27, Bradford Road, Dewsbury. 
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